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SAINT PAUL WRITES ABOUT 
WORSHIP 


The Eucharistic Prayer 


For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, 
that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed took bread; 
and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, “This is my body, 
which is for you: this do in remembrance of me.” In like manner 
also the cup, after supper, saying, “This cup is the new covenant in 
my blood: this do, as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

(I Cor. 11:23-25) 


The Real Presence 


The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a communion 
of the body of Christ? (I Cor. 10:16) 


Frequency of Holy Communion 
In like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, “This cup is 
the new covenant in my blood: this do, as often as ye drink it, in re- 
membrance of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink th: 
cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till he come.” (I Cor. 11:25, 26) 


Giving—The Offertory 
Upon the first day of the week let each of you lay by him in store, 
as he may prosper, that no collections be made when I come. . .for God 
loveth a cheerful giver....And the Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God, and into the patience of Christ. 
(I Cor. 16:2, 2 Cor. 9:7, 2 Thess. 3:5) 


The Una Sancta 

For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek: for the same 
Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call upon him. ...So then 
ye are no more strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief cornerstone; in whom every building, fitly framed together, 
groweth into a holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit. ...seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread, one body: for we all partake of the one bread. 
(Rom. 10:12,13, Eph. 2:19-22, I Cor. 10:17) 


Intercessory Prayer 


I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 


of him. (Eph. 1:16,17) 
Constancy in Prayer 
Rejoice always; pray without ceasing. (I Thess. 5:16,17) 
Sincerity 


Seeing it is God that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ....But let a man prove himself. 
and so let him eat of the bread, and drink of the cup. For he tha: 
eateth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself, if 
he discern not the body. (I Cor. 4:6, 11:28,19) 


Love 
If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have no 
love, I am become as sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal... .Bu' 
now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love. (I Cor. 13:1,13) 


Joy 
But be filled with the Spirit; speaking one to another in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody with your 
heart to the Lord; giving thanks always for all things in the name o! 
our Lord Jesus Christ to God, even the Father. (Eph. 5:18-20) 


Reverence 
But let all things be done decently and in order. (I Cor. 14:40) 


LITURGICAL LANDMARKS 


II. THE CHURCH BOOK OF 1868 

Even during the lifetime of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, Ration- 
alism began to color the thought of Lutheran pastors in America and 
the spirit of indifferentism and unionism asserted itself. Muhlenberg 
himself, was succeeded by lesser leaders and the decades following 
his death were marked by doctrinal decline and liturgical impoverish- 
ment. The program of Anglicization now in progress also opened the 
way for unchurchly influences from the dominant non-Lutheran 
English speaking groups. 
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Liturgical Decline 


The first printed Liturgy and Hymnal of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, 1786, ignored orientation, omitted the Gloria in Excelsis, the 
Collect for the Day, the historical Gospels and Epistles, and the 
Creeds. It introduced a new and lengthy General Prayer and gave 
highly emotional emphases in matters of catechetical instruction and 
confirmation. The German Liturgy, published in Baltimore in 1818 
was almost entirely devoid of responsive features. The Hymnal, pre- 
pared with the hope of “breaking down the partition walls between 
the Lutherans and the Reformed” was as poor as the Liturgy. The 
lowest level, however, was reached in the English Liturgy of 1835, 
prepared by Dr. F. H. Quitman and appended to the 1814 Hymn Book 
of the New York Synod. The joint effort of the Ministeriums of 
Pennsylvania and New York, a German service of 1842, and the 
English liturgy of the General Synod of 1847 were no improvements. 

By this time or a little later, the first effects of the confessional 
and churchly revival in Germany began to be felt in this country. 
American breadth of view and effort were also linking Christian en- 
deavor in many fields. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania invited the 
cooperation of the Synod of New York and Ohio and of the General 
Synod and produced the German Agenda of 1855 which restored the 
principal parts of the liturgy—though not always in their prope: 


order—and which also, unfortunately, supplied certain objectionab!: 
optional features. 


The Turn of the Tide 


With all its defects this was an improvement, and the Ministerium 
appointed a committee to translate it into English. After two years 
this committee was enlarged and instructed to prepare a new English 
hymnal. Several members of this committee as eventually constituted 
—particularly Drs. C. W. Schaeffer, G. F. Krotel, Beale M. Schmuck- 
er, A. T. Geisenhainer, Charles Porterfield Krauth and Joseph A. 
Seiss—were familiar with the progress of liturgical and hymnological 
study in England as well as in Germany. As a result, the new English 
liturgy which appeared in 1860 was more than a translation of the 
German Liturgy of 1855. Some features of the latter were omitted, 
a selection of Introits was included, the Nicene Creed was re-intro- 
duced “for occasional use,” and the General Prayer was fixed after 
the Sermon. This committee proceeded with its work on the hymna! 
and continued its studies of the liturgy with the result that when the 
General Council was organized in 1867 by the confessional forces, it 
was able to adopt the work of this committee. of the Ministerium of 
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Pennsylvania and publish it as the Church Book of the General 
Council. 


Conditions in Other Areas 


There was no development of equal importance in any other 
part of the Church. The early service books and hymnals of Kunze, 
Strebeck and Williston in New York had been feeble efforts. Quit- 
man’s Hymnal and Liturgy (1814 and 1833) have already been men- 
tioned as deplorable. The Joint Synod of Ohio published an English 
service book in 1830 and co-operated with the Ministeriums of Penn- 
sylvania and New York in later efforts. The General Synod followed 
the lead of the two strong ministeriums and published two unimpor- 
tant English Services in 1832 and 1856, and the so-called “Washington 
Service” in 1869. The latter was a none too judicious reworking of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s liturgy of 1860. The Southern 
Church for the most part, used material prepared in the North, but 
after its withdrawal from the General Synod it published a Book of 
Worship in 1867 which also shows the influence of the provisional 
Service of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The churches of Scan- 
dinavian origin were, for the most part, still worshipping in languages 
other than English. The Missouri Synod pastors used Lohe’s Agenda 
or the Saxon Agenda and need for English services was not generally 
felt until the end of the century. 


Leaders in the Liturgical Revival 


As is usually the case, a few leaders were largely responsible for 
the excellence of the Church Book. Three deserve special mention: 
Beale M. Schmucker, Charles Porterfield Krauth and Joseph A. Seiss. 
Their early ministry had been spent in Maryland and Virginia, where 
they followed with intense interest the contemporary confessional and 
liturgical movements in Germany and the churchly revival in Eng- 
land, hoping that something similar might develop in our Church in 
this country. They imported books and by conference and correspon- 
dence shared the fruits of their individual studies. 

As early as 1853 Drs. Krauth and Schmucker had unsuccess- 
fully proposed to the Virginia Synod the preparation of a Liturgy 
and Hymnal quite along the lines of the later Church Book. By 
1859 these three vigorous leaders had become members of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, within which body they labored incessantly 
for liturgical and hymnological improvement. Drs. Adolph Spaeth, 
W. J. Mann, G. F. Krotel, A. T. Geisenhainer and others gave them 
fullest support. 


Pencil marks on the margins of books from the libraries of these 
men—now in the Krauth Memorial Library of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary—German works by Léhe, Schoeberlein, Kliefoth, Hifling, Rich- 
ter, Alt, and English volumes by Blunt, Wheatley, Procter and Palmer 
—show how these works were studied by their owners. Dr. Schmuck- 
er was strongly influenced by Léhe and Schoeberlein. He doubted 
whether the entire series of Introits could ever be used by our Church 
in this country. He was willing to combine the Confession with the 
Kyrie. Drs. Krauth and Seiss lifted their sights a bit above the par- 
tial restorations of the Lutheran liturgy in Germany and sought to 
recreate a fully developed service with a full set of Propers, ete., in 
line with the best classic agenda of the sixteenth century. Their effort 
and influence finally secured the insertion of additional translations 
of historic Introits and Collects in the second edition of the Church 
Book, 1870. Many of these translations had previously appeared in 
the Lutheran and Missionary which Dr. Seiss edited. 


A Worthy Liturgy and Hymnal 

The Hymnal produced by the Church Book Committee was as 
good as the Liturgy. This was due in no small part to the fact that 
the members of the committee, among whom the Rev. Frederick May- 
er Bird was now included, were thoroughly familiar with the aston- 
ishing hymnological developments of the time in England. Bishop 
Heber and others had written hymns of high literary merit. John 
Keble and his followers had produced hymns of definite liturgical 
feeling. John Mason Neale and others opened the treasure house of 
German and Latin hymnody in splendid translations. The Victoria. 
regime was extraordinarily responsive to German culture and Cath- 
erine Winkworth, Jane Borthwick, Frances Elizabeth Cox, Mrs. 
Charles, Mrs. Bevan, Richard Massie and others produced excellent 
translations of the finest German Lutheran hymns. A fresh and ful! 
garland of fine English hymnody from all these sources was presente. 
in the first edition of Hymns, Ancient and Modern, 1861. Items from 
this collection greatly enriched the hymns of the Church Book, whose 
editors were also fortunate in having the services of Daniel Sedgwick 
of London in matters of texture revision. The net result was that 
the eminent and disinterested American hymnologist, Dr. Louis F. 
Benson, could write in his able work The English Hymn: “English- 
speaking Lutheranism had at last expressed itself in a hymnal worthy 
of its own traditions, and on a plane where no other American de- 
nomination could hope to meet it. Beside this Lutheran Hymnal of 
1868 the Protestant Episcopal Hymnal of 1872 seems like an amateur 
performance.” 


The Church Book was important not merely as an exhibition of 
knowledge and taste. It climaxed years of effort and lifted our 
Church out of doctrinal indefiniteness, liturgical poverty and hym- 
nological triviality. It was the first clear and satisfactory American 
expression of the nineteenth century confessional and liturgical move- 
ment in the Lutheran Church. It established the leadership of the 
conservative English-speaking elements and thus ushered in a new 
era. The Liturgy restored all that was good in the Muhlenberg service 
and went beyond this to the higher ground and ampler forms of the 
sixteenth century. As our second liturgical landmark, it anticipates 
in spirit and form the still finer monument of the Common Service. 


—Luther D. Reed 


PRAY, BRETHREN— 


Reflections on the Devotional Values of a Prayer of Consecration 


When we were being prepared for Holy Confirmation, we were 
all taught that for a valid Baptism it is necessary only that there be 
a person capable of receiving Holy Baptism, that water be applied 
in sufficient quantity that a washing can properly be said to have 
taken place, and that this washing be accompanied by the words: “I 
baptize thee in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Eighteen words! 


Then we turn to the radically simplified baptismal rite of the 
later editions of Blessed Martin Luther’s Baptismal Manual (Tauf- 
buechlein), upon which the baptismal services of the various branches 
of the Church of the Augsburg Confession in America are all directly 
or indirectly based. We find no mere eighteen-word formula, but a 
long rite, composed of brief exorcism, the signing of the candidate’s 
forehead and breast with the Sign of the Holy Cross, two prayers 
(one of them over two pages long), another exorcism with the three- 
fold Sign of the Holy Cross, the Our Father, the procession to the 
font with the entrance blessing, the renunciations, the Creed, the re- 
quest for Holy Baptism, the actual Baptism, the investiture with the 
chrisom, the Confirmation, and the Pax tecum! Subsequent changes 
have tended for the most part to further lengthen this rite, by adding 
a hymn, exhortations to the congregation and to the sponsors, a final 
collect of thanksgiving, etc. 


By the same token, the Holy Communion is completely valid if 


nothing more is done than that bread made of flour and wine the 
fruit of the vine are consecrated by saying over them the Words of 
Institution and are received by the communicants. 


Why then have a prayer of consecration? 


One very impressive reason is that the Church has always felt a 
prayer of consecration to be spiritually useful. The oldest detailed 
déscriptions of celebrations of the Sacrament of the Altar to come 
down to us are unanimous in telling us that the celebrant conse- 
crated the sacred elements by offering a prayer over them. Originally 
these prayers were ex tempore, or at least ex corde, but at a very early 
date they assumed a fairly fixed pattern, and finally a fairly rigid 
form. The significant thing is that we find a prayer of consecration 
so universally that it is difficult to reject the conclusion that it is of 
Apostolic and Dominical origin. In any case, the practice is of such 
venerable antiquity and has proved its value to so many souls and to 
so many centuries that it deserves to be restored among us. 


A prayer of consecration is not merely a universal ancient prac- 
tice, however: It comes very close to being an almost universal mod- 
ern practice as well. We expect to find it among the historic churches 
—the Holy Orthodox Eastern Communion, the separated Far Eastern 
Churches, and the Latin Church—who generally have preserved the 
links that bind them to their past. The striking fact is that we find 
it almost as universally among the Protestant denominations, in all 
the Books of Common Prayer of the Anglican communion, for in- 
stance, as well as in the printed rite of the Methodist Church, in the 
Book of Common Order of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland (and 
in the 1946 rite of its American daughter-Church), in the Book of 
Worship of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and in the rites 
of a large number of smaller and newer sects. As an administrative 
chaplain in the United States Army during World War II, it was the 
writer’s duty to visit many services conducted by chaplains of sub- 
ordinate units, including Communion services held by Protestant 
chaplains of the Anabaptist tradition, to whom Communion was not a 
sacrament to be celebrated but merely a symbolic “ordinance” to be 
observed; even in these cases the elements were almost invariably 
“blessed” with a prayer which in many aspects was often reminiscent 
of the traditional prayers of consecration. 


Even the Church of the Augsburg Confession has not completely 
abandoned the Eucharistic prayer. The “normal” rite that is embodied 
in the Common Service retains, although unhappily in disordered se- 
quence, at least four elements of the ancient prayer of consecration: 
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(1) The variable preface, with which the Eucharistic prayer began; 
(2) certain commemorations and intercessions (for the Church, for 
communicants, etc.) which have become part of the general prayer 
after the offertory; (3) the Words of Institution, the central core of 
the Eucharistic prayer of the West; and (4) the Our Father, with 
which the Eucharistic prayer ended. Other elements survived here 
and there in the Evangelical Church Orders of the sixteenth century, 
or have been restored in national or provincial rites of the last hundred 
years.* 

In addition, considerable numbers of privately proposed Eucha- 
ristic prayers have been published in this country and abroad. Some 
of these have been printed in past issues of Una Sancta.** 


The need for a prayer of consecration has also been felt, some- 
times consciously, sometimes subconsciously, by unnumbered Lu- 
theran clergymen and laymen who in their private praying of the 
rite before the altar and in some published explanations of the Serv- 
ice either have given the Words of Institution a petitionary signif- 
icance or have attributed to the Our Father, particularly when it was 
said before the Words of Institution (as it is in most American Lu- 
theran rites), a consecratory character. 


The devotional values of the Eucharistic prayer are comprehended 
in its twofold purpose. On page fourteen of the Pentecost, 1947, issue 
of Una Sancta, the present writer has defined this twofold purpose 
thus: First, to put into words the Eucharistic action, to “voice our 
gratitude to God that He has delivered His holy people from the 
bondage of sin and has made them a company of royal priests ac- 
counted worthy to stand in the presence of the divine Majesty and to 
offer spiritual sacrifices to the Father through the Son in the Hol. 
Ghost,” and, second, in the words of Gregory Dix, “to define the 
meaning of what the Church does at the Eucharist and relate it t 
what was done at the Last Supper.” 


Far from being simple, our celebration and reception of the Blessed 
Sacrament is a highly complex action, only a few elements of which 
are formally expressed or interpreted in the Words of Institution 
themselves. 

We eat Christ’s Holy Body and we drink His Precious Blood for 


* Sixteenth century rites: Noerdlingen 1522 (Prior Casper Kantz) and 1538: 
Coburg 1524; Nuremberg 1525; Strasbourg 1525; Pfalz-Neuburg 1543; England 1549 
(First Book of Common Prayer) ; Waldeck 1556; Austria 1571; Hesse 1574; Sweden 
1576 (Archbishop Goth). Nine teenth and twentieth century rites: Ministerium of 
—- 1855; Ohio Synod 1863; Bavaria 1879; Russia 1898; India 1936; Sweden 


ies a VII, Nos. 3 (Passiontide) and 4 (Pentecost, 1947). The most recent pro- 
posal is that of Dr. Luther Dotterer Reed, in The Lutheran Liturgy (Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia: 1947), pp. 336-337. 
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the forgiveness of our sins and for the increase of our confidence 
that He has had mercy upon us and has taken upon us our nature, 
that so He might fulfill for us the whole will and law of God and for 
us and for our deliverance suffer death and all that we by our sins 
have deserved. So much the Words of Institution say explicitly or 
implicitly, and we fortify them with the formula that accompanies 
the distribution of the Blessed Sacrament to the communicants. 


But there is much more to Holy Communion. Through this sac- 
ramental eating and drinking, when it is supported by firm faith, we 
dwell in Christ and Christ dwells in us. 


Through the Sacrament of the Altar we are united with every 
other Christian in the worshipping congregation with which we have 
assembled in a given place to show forth the atoning death of the 
Son of God and to offer unto our heavenly Father our sacrifice of 
praise for our redemption, salvation, and eternal safety. It is an 
entirely normal and natural impulse to commend to God’s goodness 
our fellow worshippers and to pray that they with whom we are 
partakers of the altar may worthily receive the Most Precious Body 
and Blood of the Son of God and be fulfilled with all heavenly 
benediction and grace. 


Again, through the Holy Eucharist we are united with every 
other Christian upon the face of the earth and are made one Body 
with all of Christ’s Church Militant. Conscious of the conflicts and 
the crises that confront the Church here and of the sins and the 
schisms that torture God’s visible Christendom, it is inevitable that 
we should pray the Lord of the Church to guard, to govern, and to 
keep it in concord and peace everywhere, to grant that all they who 
confess His Holy Name may agree in the truth of His Word and live 
in unity and godly love, and to vouchsafe that we and His whole 
Church might by the merits and death of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
through faith in His Blood obtain forgiveness of sins and all other 
benefits of His Passion. 


Still more, through the Holy Communion we are united not only 
with the heavenly militia of angels and archangels and principalities, 
of celestial powers and virtues and dominions, of immortal thrones 
and cherubim and seraphim, with whom we have sung our “Holy, 
Holy, Holy” in the Sanctus, but we are also united with the innumer- 
able multitude of those for whom the Seventh Petition has been final- 
ly fulfilled, the holy patriarchs of old, the glorious company of the 
Apostles, the goodly regiment of the prophets, the noble army of 
martyrs, all holy virgins, widows, matrons, confessors and doctors, 
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and all the blessed saints in glory everlasting. In the knowledge 
that we are surrounded with such a cloud of witnesses, ought we not 
to give to God most high praise and hearty thanks for the wonderful 
grace and virtue declared in all His saints from the beginning of the 
world, imploring Him to make us ever to rejoice in this Communion 
of Saints, to give us grace to follow their examples and their stead- 
fastness in the Faith and in the keeping of God’s holy commandments, 
to defend us like them in all things by His ready help and protection, 
to order our days in His peace, and to deliver our souls from eternal 
condemnation? 


Moreover, in the Blessed Sacrament we are united with our own 
loved ones who have gone before us with the Sign of Faith and are 
now fallen asleep. “It would betray an animal-like lack of feeling,” 
says Blessed Martin Chemnitz, “if we were not affected by their 
deaths, if we steadfastly sought to delete their memories from our 
minds, if we did not wish them well, and remember them for good in 
our prayers.” 


Through the Holy Communion we are brought into contact with 
the Holy Ghost’s pardoning grace and with His hallowing and sanc- 
tifying power, by which alone we are able to offer to God our bounden 
duty and service, to present before Him our souls and bodies as rea- 
sonable, holy, and living sacrifices, to erase more and more our ever- 
encumbering selfishness, and to conquer the sins that so easily beset 
us still. 


Through the Medicine of Immortality we are made partakers of 
Christ’s Resurrection (for, as the Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion says, “we speak of the presence of the living Christ”) and be- 
come recipients of the fruit of His glorious Ascension, not only on 
Easter and on the anniversary of His “riding up the heavenly way,” 
but whenever we eat His Body and drink His Holy Blood. 


Through the Sacrament of the Altar we show forth the atoning 
death of Christ our Saviour until His longed-for coming again in 
might and majesty as the Liberator of His Church and the Judge of 
the world. 


At one time or another in our private meditations which we make 
in connection with our Communions we are at least dimly aware of 
all these things. Likewise, some of these elements appear at least 
occasionally elsewhere in the rite—in the infrequently used exhor- 
tation, in the general prayer, in one or the other Communion hymn, 
in the post-Communion—but our reception of the Blessed Sacrament 
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is made the more meaningful and our devotion is the more powerfully 
stirred if a prayer of consecration makes us remember all these things 
in God’s presence in the moment in which we beseech Him with His 
Holy Word to bless and sanctify these gifts and creatures of bread and 
wine so that, as on the first Maundy Thursday, they may be unto us 
the Body and the Blood of the Son of God. 


There is one other great virtue in a prayer of consecration. In 
addition to being a petition, it is, like every other real prayer, a potent 
confession of faith. The Words of Institution, it is true, are specific 
enough for us, to whom the Holy Ghost has given the gift of faith in 
the Real Presence of the Body and the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Sacrament under the earthly appearances of bread and 
wine. Disbelief and heresy, however, have so diligently invested 
these words with a whole series of diluted significances for other 
Christians that to many the rude words no longer convey the meaning 
that our Lord and the Holy Ghost intended. Here a correctly formu- 
lated prayer of consecration both can confirm our own faith in the 
Real Presence of the Body and the Blood of the Living Son of God in, 
with, and under the hallowed Elements, and can confound the heret- 
ical teachings which would restrict the Real Presence to that of a 
spiritualized Christ who mysteriously imparts Himself to His own in 
the Holy Communion or which would make the visible elements mere 
external symbols of absent and preterite realities. 


Finally, a prayer of consecration gives the satisfaction of com- 
plying with another detail of our Lord’s command, “This do,” for we 
are uniformly instructed by the Synoptic Gospels and by St. Paul 
that in the institution of the Holy Communion the Lord Jesus through 
a prayer of blessing “gave thanks” over the bread and the cup. 


The devotional content of our people’s Eucharistic worship and 
the conscious benefit of their reception of the Blessed Sacrament will 
be the greater when the Church of the Augsburg Confession in Amer- 
ica formally restores to its rite this feature that so many of its mem- 
bers desire so earnestly, an adequate Eucharistic prayer. 


—Arthur Carl Piepkorn. 
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THE CHIEF SERVICE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


(Reinstituting the Weekly Communion) 


How does one do it? Reinstitute the weekly Communion, I mean, 


First, one convinces oneself from the history of the matter, that 


such weekly celebrations were the norm and custom among the Chris- 
tians of the first centuries. 


Then, one sets about doing it. 


(May the writer interject at this point that there are modes of 
expression which have gone out of the Lutheran Church, along with 
the weekly Communion. Not too long ago, the writer felt strange 
when these expressions were used in his hearing. Today they are 
filled with meaning as the customary terms never were: to celebrate 
communion, not to receive communion, etc. 


Some Facts 


The Lutheran liturgies of the 16th and 17th centuries use this 
name (Hauptgottesdienst) of only one service. It is otherwise known 
as Die Messe—The Communion, The Common Service, The Chief 
Service. This use of the term Main Service exclusively for a worship 
containing both Preached Word and Visible Word—never dreaming 
of the Spoken Word alone—may be startling to us, and it may cause 
consternation in the minds and hearts of many Lutheran pastors and 
persons of the 20th century. We are not accustomed to think like 
this. But this is also a brazen truth. It simply will not down. 


I can only plead with those to whom this is strange, that they 
prayerfully re-study the Confessions and the Liturgies of the Church 
of the Reformation. To consider any other service (Matins, Free 
Service, The Liturgy minus the Communion), as the service of the 
Lutheran Church is at best a wild olive graft. Services like mutilated 
Main Services, or the free service, are later Pietistic revolt from the 
Sacrament with a bizarre emphasis on prayer and inner light hiding 
right around the corner from the sermon. 


The concluding verses of the second chapter of Acts contain 
the roots of the doctrine of worship and the practice of daily services 
and daily Communion: doctrine, fellowship, breaking of bread (ad- 
mittedly a technical term of the Celebration), and prayer. 
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How to bring a congregation to the point of willingness for a 
return to weekly celebrations remains the problem. The writer has 
seen it come to pass in two widely different congregations. It is ap- 
parent there are practical reasons which urged the weekly Commu- 
nion, and there are as well, theological considerations. 


Some Practical Considerations 


Let us assume the custom is quarterly communion-services. The 
congregation’s average can easily be demonstrated to be far below 
Luther’s minimum “at least four times a year.” (In fact, the Lu- 
theran Church in America must have an average of less than twice 
a year, since one of the more conservative bodies has a 2.7 average). 
Certainly we should offer more than four opportunities a year if we 
would average four times a year. 


Let us assume the custom is monthly celebrations. How often 
does it happen that an unavoidable business trip, or sickness (either 
my own or someone else’s), keeps me from the congregation’s wor- 
ship, on just that Sunday when the Sacrament is to be celebrated. 
That means I do not have another opportunity for at least two months! 


Jesus is the Lover of my soul, I sing. He longs to be with me— 
and I should use every opportunity to show my love for Him and my 
desire to be close to Him. Is the young maid happy with a visit from 
her lover every two months? Or does she prefer his presence still 
more often? True, she can read his letters, and most often she does. 
But does she not prefer his presence to his love-letters? So the Chris- 
tian will be glad of the love-letters of God (His Holy Word), but will 
at the same time be impelled by his love for the Savior to seek even 
greater contact...and Christ afforded that opportunity when He said: 
“This is My Body; this is My Blood.” Monthly Communion does not 
allow me often enough to be with my Lord and my God who loves 
me with an everlasting love, and who has implanted a returning love 
for Himself in me. 


Looking at it this way, we are driven to the point where people 
will desire and where pastors will urge more frequent Communion 
attendance. There will then ensue such an increase—and the Com- 
munion Sunday’s service (if once a month) will be “Unduly long” 
(for comment see later paragraph.) For this reason, also, monthly 
communion is found inadequate in the parish program. The only aid: 
more frequent celebrations of the Communion. 


Suppose I come one Sunday, communicate, attend the next Sun- 
day when no Communion is celebrated, and am taken sick—perhaps 
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even the angel of death comes. It is possible, you know. People have 
been known to die. I would like to know that my last worship of God 
in the congregation of His saints, was the most intimate worship and 
communion of which man is capable. I would like my last worship 
to be in the celebration of the Sacrament of Love. I do not want only 
to peruse His love-letter; I want Him! 


It would seem, then, that weekly communion on the part of the 
congregation is the practical answer—for the busy mother, the work- 
ing father, for the large parish, for the loving disciple. 


How encourage it? 


Certainly a discussion of the above considerations is in order, in 
the voters’ meetings, in the Sunday school staff, in the youth groups, 
in the choir, the ladies and men’s organizations—and any other groups 


within the Church—even the confirmation classes, children’s and 
adults’. 


Theological Considerations 


There ought to be a study of the Sacrament itself. “Remember 
Me,” He said, as He broke the bread, knowing that this was the best 
way for us to remember Him. The Emmaus disciples “knew Him” 


in the breaking of bread. And the disciples continued “in the break- 
ing of bread.” 


It is as though He is forever pleading: “I died for you—you live 
for Me. This will assure you of My death for your sake — it will 
strengthen you to live for Me.” 


I have found that congregations respond readily to a study of the 
passages above, especially Acts 2. People can easily understand this 
is apostolic practice—the frequent breaking of bread when they had 
fellowship and gathered “to continue in the doctrine and prayers.” 
To the objection that such regular Communion may become mechan- 
ical and habitual, there are two answers: we must guard against a 
thoughtless, mechanical use of prayer also, but not against the prayer 
habit. The fear of abuse must not prevent the right use. 


Who wants to deny that more frequent Communion, following 
the loving invitation of the Lord, would be a good habit? It is a salu- 
tary observance, given by Christ Himself, used daily by the apostles 
and their people. Have we improved on them that we must do other- 
wise and not follow their leading. Were they not closer to Jesus than 
we? Or is our fear of becoming too “Catholic” (we mean of course, 


Roman Catholic; let’s say it then!) to dissuade us from what our love 
for our Lord urges us? 
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We could leave unmentioned the oft-debated “as oft as ye do it,” 
but why should we, in the light of apostolic practice, as retained in 
the inspired record in the Acts. Oft means often. We worship on 
fifty-two Sundays and a few festivals. What is often compared with 
sixty or sixty-five services? 

I am awake some fourteen hours a day. I eat three or four times 
aday. That is not often. On the other hand, if someone were to say 
he ate six or seven times a day, that would be often. Seven times 
compared with fourteen hours seems often. What seems often com- 
pared to sixty services? Twelve? Or better still, twenty-four? 


I cannot drive from my mind the beloved and her lover. Would 
she be satisfied with seeing her heart’s love twenty-four out of sixty 
days, if she could see him sixty out of sixty? Would that be too often 
for her? Who shall say there is a “too-often” at all in this matter! 

I have found in two parishes that the above considerations were 
powerful enough to persuade the greater number that more frequent 
communions than the monthly arrangement is desirable. To prove 
the Lutheran character of such weekly communions, it was suf- 
ficient to quote from the Confessions: Large Catechism, Sacrament 
of the Altar, Triglot p. 759 and 761: “It is given for a daily pasture,” 
and “Which is daily administered and distributed among Christians.” 
Also see the Apology, Article XV para. 40, page 325: “With us many 
use the Sacrament every Lord’s day.” 

Having said all this, the only practical suggestions made thus far 
toward introducing the weekly communion has been this, that you 
present these considerations.’ In the first parish I served, it took ten 
months of ministry (six months of actual instruction), to bring these 
things sufficiently to bear so that weekly communion could be intro- 
duced. In the second parish, it took three months of ministry, where 
from the very first it was made known that the parish program in- 
cluded the institution of the weekly communion. 

Not only were these matters presented to smaller groups, but also 
(it seems unnecessary to add this) the worshipping congregation on 
Sundays had its eyes lifted to the Table of the Lord, and its ears made 
respondent to the sweet invitation of the heavenly Bridegroom. For- 
ever people were told: “You need not come; you will not be forced; 
but do not prevent others from having the Blessing if they so desire.” 

There were some objections. The service would be lengthened, 
etc. The answer of course, is that the service need not be. Not if you 
use the Liturgy properly, and sing hymns of praise like hymns of 
joyous praise. Not if you chant the responses as they should be done 
—at the rate of ordinary speech set to music. Not if you eliminate all 
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local peculiarities, like “Zwischenspiel” between hymn-verses, lengthy 
hymn introductions, gaudy solos of non-Lutheran music, pomposity 
before the altar on the part of the clergy, late starting, ete. 

And if you still find objections, be kindly—and go ahead with 
the program, convinced that the greater good to the greater number 
is a far higher principle in this matter than any other consideration, 
I have never found that souls were lost to the Church because of 
introducing weekly communion who were not already dead-wood in 
the congregation anyway. 

And may I add that never have I found it necessary to make this 
a matter of vote in the Council. The pastor is by virtue of his office 
in charge of the religious teaching, practice and educational endeavors 
within the parish. It is his task to search out the land—and lead 
therein! Woe to him if he does not lead! He is not a pleaser of men 
but a minister of Christ, a steward of the mysteries of God! He is 
to worry less about offending men, and fear lest He fail to lead them 
to the heart of God! 

Advent or Lent, if you are looking for an opportune time to in- 
troduce weekly communions, immediately suggest themselves. If the 
congregation schedules a missionary program, they will be engaging 
in a great spiritual task, demanding great spiritual strength, and they 
can use all the spiritual food within their reach. It can even be of- 
fered that for the period of the task (Each One Reach One, Lenten 
Crusade) the workers pledge themselves to weekly communion. Try 
it. How can I say weekly communion will not work something for me, 
until I have tried it and actually found it wanting? Until you have 
tried it, you cannot decry it. 


But when a congregation has gone so far as to taste to see if the 
Lord is good, you can be sure they will find that He is. And then 
they will not want ever to revert to anything less than weekly Com. 
munion on every high festival, and perhaps in time, at all festivals. 


“And finally, my brethren...... . 


One further matter. Devout Communion of necessity demands 
intelligent grasping of the Liturgy. Perhaps what I am about to say 
may seem ungrateful to the seminaries of the Lutheran Church; | 
assure you it is written to be helpful and not harmful. 

It is all too true that the average candidatus rerum ministerium 
leaves his Alma Mater ill-prepared to lead any congregation’s worship 
because he knows so little of the development and use of the vehicle 
of worship: The Liturgy of the Mass—The Holy Communion. It is 
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extremely costly driving when one is satisfied simply to have a car 
and a license and to know nothing at all about what goes on under 
the engine hood. So it is costly for preacher and layman not to under- 
stand the purpose of the parts of the Liturgy. For the Lutheran 
Church at present operates with part of the machinery torn out of 
the vehicle of her Sacramental worship, and ninety-nine per cent of 
her licensed drivers and more of her passengers do not know it! 

You could not better invest fifteen cents than to write to Dr. 
Adolph Wismar, 53 Willow Street, Valparaiso, Indiana, for a copy of 
the St. James Liturgy with its clear explanations of the service, or 
to the Atlantic District Stewardship Secretary, 1819 Broadway, for a 
copy of the Reverend B. von Schenk’s “COME” (copies sold for 10c). 
Nothing rivals either of these two handy guides to intelligent under- 
standing of The Chief Service, and in the hands of the congregation, 
nothing wiil serve so well to make it lovable and loved. 


—Arthur H. Hawlicheck 


LITANY FOR THE CONVERSION 
OF ALL MEN 


“Brethren, my heart’s desire and my supplication to God is for 
them, that they may be saved.”—Saint Paul (Rom. 10:1) 


* 

The Kyrie 

V. O God, the Father, Who hath made of one blood all nations for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. O God, the Son, a Light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
Thy people Israel: 
Have mercy upon us. 


R. 
V. O God, the Holy Ghost, Teacher of all things, Who dost govern 
and sanctify the whole Christian Church: 


R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. Our spiritual deadness: 

R. O Lord, forgive. 

V. Our forgetfulness of others, especially of those who have never 
had the Gospel preached unto them: 

R. O Lord, forgive. 
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Our wasted opportunities, our readiness to pass others by, our 
national and racial prejudices, and our own unchristian example 
at home or abroad: 


R. O Lord, forgive. 
V. God of love, save Thy people: j 
R. And bless Thine inheritance. : 
V. God of love, waken the heathen: ‘ 
R. And redeem their souls for Thy mercy’s sake. 
V. God of love, establish Thy kingdom in every land. | 
R. And fill the earth with Thy glory. | 
V. We pray for Thy ancient people Israel: $s 
R. Prove to them from the Scriptures that the Messiah has come. 
V. We pray for Europe and Asia, for Africa and for the Isles of the 

sea: 
R. Hear Thou the mournings of such as are in captivity, and deliver 

them. 
V. We pray that Thy Church may everywhere be found: 
R. In snow or sand, hill or valley, jungle or field. 
V. We pray for all mission workers, for evangelists and catechists, 

for pastors and teachers, for doctors and nurses: 
R. Multiply the work of their hands. 


We pray for all converts, for all who hear Thy Word for the first, 
and for all who find it hard to believe: 

R. Give them the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit. 

V. We pray for those in our own midst who confess not the Name of 
Jesus; for all who have hardened their hearts; for all who have 
become careless; for all who have turned back; and for all who 
are Christian only in name. 


R. Recover them, O Lord, and establish them in the truth of the 
Gospel. 

V. We pray for ourselves, that we may be charitable, and that by our 
very example those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death may be guided into the way of peace: 

R. Turn us and quicken us, that Thy people may rejoice in Thee. 

V. O Saviour of the world, Who by Thy Cross and precious Blood 
hast redeemed us: 

R. Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

The Kyrie 

The Lord’s Prayer 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN AMERICAN HOLY WEEK MANUAL, edited by Earle Hewitt 
Maddux, Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 
363 pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 


Here is a little book that should receive a hearty welcome. It 
contains all the ancient and historic Holy Week rites from Palm 


Sunday to Easter inclusive, accompanied by very simple, clearly- 
worded rubrics. 


An appreciable number of our churches employ parts of these 
rites, particularly the blessing of the palms, the divesting of the altar, 
and the lighting of the Paschal candle. While probably no one desires 
to restore the entire Holy Week rites (our present use being generally 
quite adequate, i.e. the Propers, Vespers and Litany, and the Bidding 
Prayer), at the same time some of these additional rites may be used 
to edification. The German Church Orders contemplate a reasonable 


use of such rites when they say, “the customary ceremonies we allow 
to stand.” 


It has heretofore been rather difficult to find suitable low-priced 
texts for the Holy Week rites. This need has been well supplied by 
the Holy Week Manual, which is equally suitable for use in church 
or for private devotions. 


—David F. Fortney 


A MANUAL FOR PRIESTS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH, edited 
by Earl Hewitt Maddux, S.S.J.E. (Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: 1944. xi and 275 pp. Cloth. $ 


Many Lutheran pastors into whose hands this manual has come 
and will come will regret that to date no one in their own Church 
has published a volume like this manual. Although it reflects the 
theology and the devotional practices of the Anglo-Catholic wing of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, for the use of whose clergy it has 
been specifically designed, Lutheran clergymen will find in it many 
useful suggestions for offices and rites for which our agendas and man- 
uals (like the United Lutheran Church’s Occasional Services) make 
no provision. 


The first part of the ‘book is devoted to twenty-four “offices,” 
among them forms for the admission of catechumens, the hearing of 
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confessions, the blessing of a civil marriage, the laying-on of hands 
upon the sick, the blessing of sick children, holy unction, supple- 
mentary rites at funerals, the blessing of a grave, the burial of an 
unbaptized infant, and the burial of those for whom the Church's 
prescribed service is inappropriate. 


The second part of the book contains twenty benedictions of per- 
sons and things, among them meals, gifts and memorials, a cross o* 
crucifix, pictures and statues, vestments, a pregnant woman, the first 
fruits, a new house and a cemetery plot, and thirty-six short blessings, 
ranging from altar-books and altar-cloths to automobiles and aircraft, 
from bells to boats, from cribs to crops and cattle, from new church 
windows to private oratories, and from bridges to an all-inclusiv. 
“anything whatsoever.” 


The appendix contains various rites that have been restored or 
introduced in some Anglo-Catholic parishes (Asperges, Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and the traditional ceremonies of Candle- 
mas, Ash Wednesday and Palm Sunday), the consecration of a chal- 
ice and paten, a number of additional blessings (library, school, re- 
ligious bookstore), and a commemoration of the saints and of the 
faithful departed. ALCP. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Regarding the devotional practices of the Rev. Reorus Torkillus, 
Swedish pastor who arrived in America in 1639, it is stated that he 
“held services on Sundays and festival days, preached on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, and conducted daily matins and vespers at Tinicum, nine 
miles southwest of Philadelphia, in 1646.” (From “Who Are the 
Pennsylvania Germans?”, by Theodore E. Schmauk, page 49. Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1910.) 


ONLY ONE AT COMMUNION. It does not look like anyone 
is going to attend communion today. Yes, one lone woman is walk- 
ing slowly toward the chancel. In the meantime the rest of us nice 
people are sulking thinking about the nuisance of having to wait 
for just one person. We don’t need to attend communion. Our Prot- 
estant knees have become so stiff that it is difficult to bend them. 
Should the situation not have been reversed, so that there was only 
one who did not go and the rest of the congregation attended? 
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God be praised for the one person that went to the communion 
table; she made us hear again, “This do in remembrance of me.” A 
church is not a church when communion ceases. Then it is just a 
religious lecture society which gathers in a church. 


—E. Meimbom, in The Layman’s Weekly, Denmark. 


* * 


Attention is called to the article in the November, 1947, issue of 
The American Lutheran on “The American Episcopal Church (Lu- 
theran)”. 


* * * 


THIS ISSUE. The covers, both front and back, of this issue are 
the work of Mrs. William H. Baar of New Haven, Connecticut. Mrs. 
Baar is the wife of the Rev. William H. Baar, graduate student at 
Yale Divinity School and recent navy chaplain. She states, “In Chris- 
tian art St. Paul is symbolized by swords. If the swords point up- 
ward, they are symbols of St. Paul’s triumphant fight for the faith. If 
the swords point downward, they are attributes of his martyr’s death. 
St. Paul often associated his sufferings with those of our Lord, and so 
for the cover of this issue we have used St. Paul’s martyr swords, sur- 
rounded by the crown of thorns of our Lord’s suffering. His suffer- 
ing found its explication enveloped in the aura of a greater sacrifice.” 
* * Among the writers: the Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., is 
the recent president of the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary. This is 
the second of three historical articles by him. * * The Rev. Arthur 
H. Hawlicheck is pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. * * The Rev. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph.D., is a staff mem- 
ber, Chaplain (Lieutenant Colonel), United States Army. * * The 
Litany is reprinted from the collection “Kyrie Eleison,” issued and 
edited in 1940 by the Rev. H. Oscar Schlessman, Jr., the Rev. William 
R. Seaman, S.T.D., and the Rev. Edward Emmers, III. 
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